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Notes of our Travels. 

In our list payer, we noticed tle injurious 
practice of Torrina corn. It in fact is wasting 
no inconsiderable part of what we have toiled | 
to obtain, as the following experiments, accu. 


rately conducted, will show ; 

The late John Lorain, a distinguished writer 
on agricalture, says: “In the process of top- 
ping and blading, one row was left entire, stand. 
ing between the row which had been topped on 
the 20th of Aug.,and another row which was top. 
pedonthe 2d of Sept. These rows were cut off | 
by the roots on the 2d of October, and hauled | 
in and set up separately under my own inspec. | 
tion. They were husked and measured on the 
8th of November. [1l.] Produce of the row that | 
had not been topped and stripped, nine bushels 
and five eighths of corn in the ear. [2.] One of | 
the rows which had been topped and stripped, 
measured seven bushels and six eighths; and (3.] | 
the other topped and stripped row measured 
seven bushels and three cig hthsof corn inthe ear.” | 

As the length of these rows was not given, no 
definite idea of the difference can be obtained ; 
but in an experiment made by William Clark, jr. 
of Northampton in Massachusetts, the loss was 
* twelve bushels and forty-six pounds per acre ;” 
from which he deduced that “ about twenty per 
cent, or one fifth part of the cropis destroyed by 
cutting the stalks in the way they are usually 
cut.” — 

In one old pasture, we saw stable manure in 
heaps which seein to have been taken out as ear. 
ly in the season as mid-summer; and how much 
longer it was to lie there before the sign would 
come right for spreading and ploughing it under, 
—we had no way todetermine. The proeceding 
appeared to us, very injudicious. It may not in. 
deed be more so when intended for wheat, than 
the old practice in some places, of throwing the 
manure into heaps in the barn-yard for the pur- 
pose of rotting it; but in both cases there isa 
very unnecessary waste. If it be said that manure 
should be hauled out when the farmer has tho 
most leisure, why may we not apply the rule to 
other kinds of business, and observe where it 
Would land us in harvest, or in seeding-time ? 
“What is worth doing, is worth doing well.” | 
We are strongly disposed to apply this maxim to 
the management of manures; and we do not be. 
lieve that a reformation is more necded in any 





i but if a thin stratum of earth be interposed, it | 


| soon becomes mild, and then acts like marl in | 


| that the lime may not be scattered and wasted. 


| neighborhood is sometimes very striking. 


| formed of the inhabitants of a farm-house, by | 


| prosperity is at a stand. But where no rail is 


If all the contents of the barn-yard, are not | 
wanted in the spring, we conceive there is no | 
| better way to preserve what remains, than to | 

cover it just as it lies, with rich earth to the | 
| depth of an inch or two, and then apply a good ' 
, coat of lime; or if marl can be obtained, the | 
| earth nay be omitted. This advice is founded | 





| on the fact that caustic limo injures putrescent | 
manures when it comes in contact with them; | 


retaining the fertilizing gases. If the outskirts | 
of the manure are thin however, we would re. | 
commend its being thrown inwards, so that the 

bed may be nearly of en equal thickness, and so | 


The appearance of different farms in the same | 
An? 


' , i} 
experienced traveler may commonly obtain a 


Wheat sown on newly cleared lund is always 
more subject to smut than on land that has been 
longer cultivated; and that sown on what ig 
calied muck lands is more liable to be attacked 
than that sown on dry loamy or gravelly soils, 
Twenty-five years ago, scarcely a field of wheat 
was raised that did not contain more or less 
smut; indeed, to find a crop of wheat free from 
it, was as rare as it now isto find one contain. 
ing it. To what is this great and beneficial 
change owing. Principally we imagine to two 
causes, after the natural effect of newly cleared 
land had passed away—greater care in the selec. 
tion of seed, and the steeping of secd wheat in 
brine and lime. The annual value of the wheat 


' crop in Western New York alone, by the latter 


process, is increased to an amount which can on. 
ly be reckoned by millions. 

We believe that Cayuga county farmers have 
the honor of first introducing the brining and li. 





good idea of the accommodations at an inn, from 
the aspeet of things on the outside ; and we pre. || 
sume that quite as correct a judgment can be || 


observing the condition of the yards and fences. | 


| We allude only to their taste and talents in rural | 


economy. ‘The fences alone afford an index not 

tobe mistaken; and when the stakes have be. | 
come tired of holding up the riders—when | 
bushes occupy the fence corners, and the Golden 
Rod is creeping out fromthe hedge-row over the | 
old furrows, what shall we say? At least that 


secn with one end down on the ground, rotting 
—where the thistle and mulleia find no room— 
where the fence.corners are mowed as clean as 
tle middle of the meadow, and the door-yard 
and the barn-yard are kept neat,—we shall risk 
but little in pronouncing that the occupant pos. 
sesses energy and intelligence, and that he is on 
the highway to independence. 


A scarcity of fine fruit, is one of the charac. 
teristics of our country. Applesit is true are in 
great plenty and of good kinds; and some indi. | 
viduals have been at the exponse of procuring | 
cherries, plums, pears, peaches, and grapes in | 
variety ; but the nu:mnber is small in proportion to | 
our freeholders. At how many houses of our 
friends, can we always be sure in summer and 
autumn, to find delicious fruits? We leave this 
question for our readers to answer. | 





Smut in Wheat. 

There can be no excuse for farmers in these © 
days who have smutty wheat, since the mode of 
preventing it is so easy and certain, and he wha 
carries smutty wheat to mill er to market, may 
without scruple be set down as a very lazy or a 
very careless farmer. The time wasin our coun. | 
try, when the cause and the cure were not un. | 
derstood, and smutty wheat was one of the most | 
scrious evils the farmer was calied to encounter. | 
There seemed to be no alternative, but either to | 
wash all the wheat necessary for bread, or else | 
use such a black, unwhoiesome, frightful look. 
ing compound as smutty flour certainly is, in de- 











department of the farm. 


fiance of all consequences. 


ming of wheat in this section of country, and 
for years large quantities of their wheat for 
seed found its way into the eastern and adjoin- 
ing counties. Gradually their practice spread, 
and every farmer was able to produce pure 
wheat, while smut has been almost banished the 
country. Still there are some men so blind to 
their true interests as to sow smutty wheat when 
it comes in their way without preparation, thus 
doing their utmost to destroy the value of their 
own crop, infect that of their neighbors, and 
perpetuate the disease, 


That like will produce its like, is not more 
true of animals, than it is of plants, and the dis- 
eases which sometimes infest them. If smutty 
wheat is sown, nine times out of ten smutty 
wheat will be produced; and if chess is allewed 
in the seed sown, tlicre should be no complaint if 
the reaper fills his arms with sheaves of chess 
at harvest. Various inethods have been resorted 


to, and experiments tried, to prevent smut, before 


an effectual remedy was discovered. Washing 
in pure water was the first resort, but this, though 
a partial relief, was nota certain cure. Soaking 
in vitriol water, or water containing ersenic,was 
found of essential service, but the first corroded 
the hands, and the latter endangered the health 
of the sower. A vessel sunk on the coast of 
Great Britain loaded with wheat, and the cargo 
being thorouglily soaked was spoilt for flour, and 
wassold for seed. ‘This wheat wasall free from 
smut, and the grand discovery that a soaking in 
brine would prevent smut was thus made. It was 
found however that to be entirely effectual the 
wheat required to lie in brine so long a time, 
that unless the temperature was favorable the 
germinating powers of the wheat was apt to 
receive injury; hence the decided improvement 
of soaking in brine for a short time, and then 
rolling in lime. ‘Two important advantages 
were gained by this treatment :—first, the wheat 
was cleared from all smut, and secondly, the lime 
produced an excellent effect en the wheat sown, 
answering the purpose of a dressing ef lime to 
the soil, in the least possible quantity, applying 
it to the very spot and at the very time when it 
could be most useful. The following table will 
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show the advantage of Preparing seed wheat for 
sowing, and the effectivencss of different me. 


riculturists with great Care, and is decisive. 
Fourteen equal spaces of ground were sowed 
with the same Seed, and that as foul and black 


well be. 

No, bed. Preparation wheu sown. Smut ears, 
1.... Without WASIING,. «0000000000377 
2... Washed in clean water,........325 
| ss lime Water, . 2.0.20. +43 


4.... ” lye of wood ashes,.. .31 
S.cce “ Srsenic,......0. coe eSB 
6....Steeped in lime water 4 hours,....12 
Five - OIEOMIC 4... 00. cccccced 
Bi cae - _ SERS 
hee  Cibtomiln, ..0 
Te . lime water 24,.........0 
are « arsenic 24,............5 
ee “ Mie stub cddkdecadll 
43.20 “ _ | Se evecceed 


14.. ' - Washed in brine and rolled in 
quick lime,........, 


oO 


From this experiment it appears 24 hours | 


steeping in lye of wood ashes or lime water will 
destroy smut, or that washing in brine and roll. 
ing in lime is also effectual. 
steeping in brine, steeping and rolling in plaster, 
and steeping and rolling in lime. ‘That rolled in 
plaster was worse than that sown unprepared, 
while that rolled in lime was perfectly free. But 
to save trouble, the best method is to obtain 
wheat for seed free from infection, and keep it 
so. If a furmer lends his bags to his neighbor 
to carry smutty wheat to market or to mill, the 
contagion will most assuredly reach his own 
wheat. Smut isa disease, and it igs infectious ; 
one of the surest modes of eradicating the evil 


on a farm, is to keep this fact steadily in mind. |! 


We have scarcely seen a smut wheat head in our 
fields this ten years. a. 
a 
Prevailing Winds. 

One of the most unfailing indications in any 
country, of the general courso of the winds, is 
to be found in the prevailing inclination of the 
trees, and the disposal of their branches and fo. 
liage. Of this every one must be convinced 


who has ever visited those trepical regions in 
which the winds usually blow from one point of | 


the compass, or who has even noticed the tops of 
the Pinus canadensis, or common hemlock, for 
instance, in our owa latitudes. That our pre. 
vailing winds are from west to south.west, these 
topmost twigs furnish the most indubitable proof, 
they being, with scarce an exception, found in. 
clining from east to northeast. The deepest 


vaileys, or the highest hills, rarely allow excep. | 


tions to this remark—a fact somewhat remarka. 
ble, when we reflect how much currents of air 
are influenced by the face of the country over 
which they pass. That Our great lakes influ. 
ence the currents of the Winds, is plain to every 
one who has noticed the forests at the east ends 
of the Erie and the Ontario. The angle of in. 
Clination to the east, both with forest and fruit 
trees, is greater 
where on the continent, though woe did not ima. 
gine they ware quite go “ slantendicular” as a re. 
cent traveler hag affirmed they are, the trees hav. 


to the east of three horizontal to ono vertical 
foot.” The heaviest masses of branches and fo. 


liago are also found, when trees grow in exposod \ 





of the year. 











We have tried | 
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| Stances, have been expected, 











in these places than else. | 





situations, on the eastern sides of the trees. To 


| counteract this force of the winds, trees whon 
thods. The experiment was made by British ag. || 





a 


. . ee 
employing rich soils for nIrsericg—of 


‘ keen; 
young turin stock well—and €ping 


of applying Manure, 


. | lo young vrass, eentie t., 
planted in gardens or orchards, should be set | '? ¥°¥"S A gentleman : P-dressed som, 


Within a few years we have scen many apple 


treos, with a northwestern exposure, seriously 
injured, if not entirely destroyed, by having the 
| bark started on that side of the tree, in the Spring 
The cause of this we arc unable to | 
divine, unless it is to be attributed to tho severe 
' frosts we sometimes experience late in the spring, | 


after the sap has commenced flowing, which by 











The Season. 
Extract of a letter from one of our correspon. 


dents in Onondaga county, dated Sept. 28 ; 


* The frost of the Sth inst. killed all the vines, 


| & few potatoes excepted, and injured the corn 
a good deal, but as the stalk was not killed, or | 
|| the ear frozon, Ido not think it will be much 
| More injurious than topping at that early season | 
'| would have been, 


It has evidently much im. 
proved in hardness Since, but will be a poor sub. 


stitute for good bright corn. Buckwheat was 80 


far advanced, that not more than a third, if so 


much, was hurt at all. There has evidently 
been quite a panic on the Subject of bread stuffs, 


| and the usual plenty cannot he expected—still, | 
| there will be bread enough, and with industry | 
| and economy nono need fear starvation, | 


“P.S. I have opened my letter to state, that 
at daylight this morning the snow was five inch. 
es deep, and had evidently scttled some. Wind 
northwardly, and at present foggy. The trees 


in full foliage, present @ most singular Specta. 


cle. Verily the x ‘son as a whole is unprece. 
dented.” 


A letter of the same date from another corres. 
pondent in the same county, says: 


* The corn Crop in this Vicinity, (county of 
Onondaga,) wil] Prove to be one of the most in. | 


ferior order, ‘The Season throughout was un. 


congenial to its growth,—the drouth injured it, | 


and the untimely frost of Sept. 5th came very 
near giving it a death bly W 


a fourth of what might, under favorable circuin. 


I make neariy the 
samo estimate in regard to the wheat crop.” 


Large Fleeces, 
We meant to have referred last week to the 


| advertisement of the Messrs, Hennig, of Grosse 
Isle, Michigan, to be found in this paper, It 
| will be seen that they have two New Leicester 
bucks, from each of which was sheared over 13 
| pounds of wool, the past season, 

ans 


ee ee 


Top-Dressing Grass Lands, 
An important fact in regard to this matter, has 
been communicated to us by anintelligent Visitor, 
viz, that the same quantily of manure is wice or 


thrice as beneficia! on young as it is on oLD mead. | 
‘ , || ow, 
Ng, according to him, “an angle of inclination | ved when yo 


Plants, like animals, if stinted or half star. 


luxuriance afterwards ; the organs of nutrition 
become adapted to the early supply of food, and 
cannot be readily enlarced, on its being increas- 
ed in advanced age, 









, ; grass lunds at one, two an 
slightly leaning towards the quarter whence they 


| usually blow, a mode which greatly increases 


| their power of resistance, 


| i} bandry 1 we 1. : 
with smut, before Preparation, as wheat could | mannery, and we hope it will be 


| mals.--Cult, 


. Of the different Species o 


| of any organized beings, are the 
| Ces Which can with propriety be 
sudden freezing and consequent expansion, hag i 


| the effect of loosening the bark on the side most 
_ €xposed to the freezing winds, G. 


' hitherto been applied in this Way, ate lime 


/ and carbonic acid, 


——a_ 


I cannot suppose | 
its produce in yalue Will be equal to more than | 


| Contains oxide of iron. 


ting, seldom acquire great vigor or | 











Elence the advantage of | 


: d three years old, ar 
he found the benefit to the first, double what i 


was the Second, and treble that sh 
third. The hint 18 one of some im 


on. The rule does hold good in reo 
c—) 


—_———. 





ee 


{ Minera} Ma. 
NUREs, 


Alka'ine Earths, or Alkalies and their Combing. 


tions, which are found unmixed with the remaing 


oaly substan. 
b : Called fossil ma. 
nures, The only alkaline earths which hayp 


A and 
magnesia; though potassa and Soda, the ty, 


fixed alkalies, are both used to a limited extent jy, 
Certain of their chemical compounds 

The most Common form in whieh lime is founa 
01 the surface of the earth, is in a state of com. 
bination with Carbonic acid or fixed air, If « 


| plece of limestone or chalk be thrown intoa fluid 
—actl, there will be an effervescence, 


This is 
owing to the escape of the carbone acid as, 
The lime becomes dissolved in the liquor, Wh, n 
limestone jg strongly heated, the Carbonic acid 
gas is expelled, and then nothing remains byt 
the pure alkaline earth; in this case there ig» 
loss of Weight; and if the fire has been very 
high, it approaches 'o one-half the Weight of the 
Stone; but in common cases, limestone, if well 
dried betore burning, do not lose much mor, 
than 35 or 4u per cent, or froin 7 to 8 parts ou: 
of twenty, 

When burntlime is exposed to the atmosphere 
in a certain time it becomes mild,and is the same 
substance as that precipitated from lime Waler; it 
is Combined with carbonic acid gas, Quick lime, 
when first made, is caustic and burning to the 
tongue, renders vegetable blues, green, and js 
soluble, [i. e. dissely J in water; but when 
combined with ca:honic acid, it loses all these 
properties, its solubiiiy, and its laste; it regains 
is power of effervescing, and becomes the same 
chemical substance as chalk or limestone, Very 
few limestones or chalks consist entirely of line 
The Statuary marbles, o; 
certain of the rhomboidal Spars, are alinost th 
only pure species ; and the different Properties 
of limestunes, both as manures and ceny nts, de. 
pend upon the nature of the ingredients mixed 
with the limestone ; for the true calcareous cle- 
ments, the carbonate of lime, is uniformly the 


; be . . . } 
same i nature, in properties, and effects, and 


consists of one Proportion of carbonic acid, 41.4, 
and one of lime, 55, When a limstone does no! 
copiously effurvesce in atids, and is sufficient!y 
hard to scratel; glass, it contains silicious, 
(sandy,) and t robably aluminous (clayey) Carthis. 
When it is deep brown or red, or strongly color- 
ed of any of the shades of brown or yellow, it 
When it is pot svufi- 
ciently hard to scratch grass, but effervesces 
slowly, and makeg the acid in which it effer- 
vesces milky, it contains macnesia, And when 


| itis black, and emits a fwtid smell if rubbed, it 
| contains coaly or bituminous matier, Before 


any opinion can be formed of the manner in 
which the different ingredients in limestone mo 
dify their properties, it will he necessary to con- 
sider the operation of pure lime as a manure. 
Quek lime, in its pure state, whether in pow- 
der or dissolved in Water, 13 injurious to plants. 
In several instances grass has been killed by wa- 
tering it with lime water, But lime, in its state 
of combination with carbonic acid, is a useful in- 
gredient in soils, Calcareous earth is found in 
the ashes of the greater number of plants; and 
exposed to the air, lime cannot long continue 
caustic, for the reasons that were just now assigii- 
ed, but soon become united to carbonic acid. 
When newly burnt lime is exposed to the air, | 
soon falls into powder; in this case it is calle. 
elaked lime; and the same effect is immediately 
produced by throwing water upon it, when 1 
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heats vieleutly,and the water disappears, Slaked 
lime is merely a combination of lune, with about 


goe-third us weight of water; 1. ¢. fifty-five parts 


of lime absorb seventeen parts of water, and is | 


called by cheanists hydrate of lime; and when 
ivdrate of lime becomes carbonate of lime by 
‘ong exposure to air, the water is expelled, and 
the carbovic acid gas takes its place, When 
time, whether freshly burat or siacked, is mixed 
with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, there ts 


i strong action between the lime and the vegeta. | 


eS 


ule matter, and they form a kind of compost to- | 
vether, of which a part is usually soluble in wa- | 


rer, By this sortof operation, lime renders mat- 
ier Which was before comparatively inert, nutri- 
ive; and as charcoal and oxygen abouad tn all 
yesetable matters, it becomes at the saine ume 
eguverted into carbonate of lime. 

Mild lime, powdered limestone, marls or 
chalks, have an action of this kind upon vegeta- 


ble matter; they prevent the too rapid decompo- 


stance. The case isthe same with respect to 
most animal manures, but the operation of the 
lime is diff-rentin different cases ; and depends 
upon the nature of the animal matter, Lime 


forms a kind of insoluble soap with oily matters, | 


and then gradually decomposes them by separa- 
ting from them oxygen and carbon. It combines 
likewise with animal acids, and probably assists 


their decomposition by abstracting carbonaceous | 


matter from them, combined with oxygen; and 
consequently must render them less nutritive, [t 
tends to diminish, likewise, the nutritive powers 
of albumen from the sane causes; and always 
destroys, to a certain extent, the efficacy of ani- 
mal manures, either by combining with certain 


_ of their elements, or by giving to them new ar- 


eiton of substances already dissolved, but they |! 
i é , | 


have notendency to form soluble matters. Itis 
obvious from these cireumstances, that the operas 
vons of quick lime and marl, or chalk, depend 
upon priuciples altogther different. Quick lime 
inbeing apphed to lands, tends to bring any 
hard vegetable matter that it contains into a state 
of more rapid decompositioa and solution, so as 
torender it a proper food for plants. Challis and 
marl, or carbonate of lime, will only improve the 
texture of the soil, or its relation to absorption; 
itacts merely as one of its earthy ingredients. 
Chalk has been recommended as a substance 
calculated to correct the sourness of land. It 
would surely have been a wise practice to have 
previously ascertained the certainty of this ex- 
istence of acid, and to have determined its na- 
ture inorder that it might be effectually removed. 
The fact really is, that no soil was ever yet found 
» contain any notable quantity of uncombined 
acid. The acetic and carbonate acids are the en- 
wtwothat are likely to be generated by any 
spontaneous decomposition of animal or vegeta- 
ule bodies, and neither of these have any fixity 
when exposed to the air, Chalk having no power 
{acting on animal or vegetable substances, 


an be oo otherwise serviceable to land than as it 
alters its texture, Quick lime, when it becomes 
mild, ooerates in the same manner as chalk, but 


inthe actof becoming mild, it prepares soluble 
out ot insoluble matter. Bouillon La Grange 


says, that gelatine oxygenized becomes soluble, | 


and vevetable extract becomes so from the same 
cause; now lime has the property of attracting 
oxygen, and, consequently, of restoring the pro- 
perty of solubility to those substances which 
have been deprived of it, from a combination of 
oxygen, Hence the use of lime on peat lands, 
and on all soils containing an excess of vegeta- 
ble insoluble matter,—Grisenthwaile. 

Effects of lime on wheat crops.—When lime is 


employed upon the land where there is present | 
any quantity of ammonia, which may, perhaps, | 
be imbibed by the leaves of plants, and after- | 
wards undergo some change so as to form glu- | 


ten. It is upon this circumstrnee, that the ope- 


ration of lime in the preparation for wheat crops | 


depends ; and its efficacy in fertilizing peat, and 
in bringing into a state of cultivation all soils 
abounding in hard roots, or dry fibers, or inert 
vegetable matter, 

General principles for applying lime.—The so- 


lution of the question whether quick lime ought | 


toe applied to a soil, depends upon the quantity 
of inert vegetable matter it contains. ‘The solu- 
tion of the question, whether marl, mild lime, or 


rangements, Lime should never be applied 
with animal manures, unless they are too rich, 
or for the purpose of preventing noxious ¢fflavia 
It is injurious when mixed with any common 
dung, and tends to render the attractive matter 
insoluble. According to Chaptal, lime forms in- 
soluble composts, with almost all animal or ve- 
getable substances; that are soft, and thus de- 
stroys their fermentative properties, Such com- 
pounds, however, exposed to the continued ce- 


| tron of the air, alters in course of time, the lime 


becomes carbonate, the animal or vegetable mat- 


ter decomposes by degrees, and furnishes new 
} 


produ ts as vegetable nourishment. In this view |! 
lim ts two great advantages for the nu- 


triion of plants; the first, that of disposing of 
certain insoluble bodies to form soluble com- 
pounds, the second, that of prolonging the ac- 
tion and nutritive qualities of substances, beyond 
the term which they would retain them if they 
were not made to enter into combination with 
lime. ‘hus the nutritive qualities of blood, as it 
exists in the compound of lime and bleod,known 
as sugar baker’s scum, is moderated, prolonged, 
and given out by degrees: blood alone applied 


| directly to the roots of plants will destroy them, 


with few or no exceptions, 
Lime promotes fermentation.—In those cases in 


| which fermentation is useful to produce nutri- 
/ ment from vegetable substances, lime is always 





powdered liinestone, ought to be applied,depends | 
"pon the quantity of calcareous matter already | 


inthe soil, All soils are improved by mild lime, 
and ultimately by quick lime, which do not effer- 
vesce with acids, and sands more than clays. 
When a soil, deficient in calcareous matter, con- 
tains more soluble vegetable manure, the appli- 
cation of quick lime should always be avoided, 
as it either tends to decompose the soluble mat 
ters by uniting to their carbon and oxygen so as 
to become mild lime, or it combines with the so- 
luble matters, and forms compounds having less 
aitraction for water and the pure vegetable sub- 


| 
j 





efficacious. Some moist tanner’s spent bark was 
mixed with one-fifth of its weight of quick-lime, 
and suffered to remain together in a close vessel 
for three months: the lime had been colored, 
and was effervescent; when water was poured 


| upon the mixture, it gained a tint of fawn color- 


ed powder, which must have consisted of lime 
united to vegetable matter, for it burnt when 
strongly heated, and lefta residum of mild lime. 





Experiments with Plaister of Paris. 


Jesse Bue, &se.—Dean Sir—!I now in con" 
formity wity my promise, send vou the result of 
the various experiments which Ihave made with 
Plaster} of Paris. Early in the spring I ordered 
50 barrels from Oswego, but owing to some un- 
known cause, they did not reach me till the 
middie of May. Iimmediately had six barrels 
sown on 22acres of clover and timothy, in a 
field which had not been half seeded by my pre- 
decessor; the seed was sownin the preceding 
spring on winter wheat--in less than a fortaight 
the effect was evident, and I cut over two tons 
anacre where lam certain[ should not without 
the plaster, have cut 15 cwt. The field being 
large and rather undulating, the sower missed 
his line in several epots, andon these there was 
scarcely grass enough tostand the scythe, The 
field had been cleared morethan 20 years, and 
hardly cropped without ever having been manu- 
red--previous wheat crop not over 18 bushels 
peracre after summer fallow—soil a deep loam 
rather light than heavy. Having a field of fif- 
teen acres ot peas sown after a crop of wheat, 
which had heen much winter killed; on the 20th 
of May, when the plants were just appearing, I 
ordered one barrel of plaster to be sown on about 
four acres thereof, merely to try the effect, which 
was 8o great thanin less than a month it ap- 
peared to have increased the crop at least three- 
fold.--Vexed at having plastered so small a 
part, when I beheld the result, without expecting 
to remedy my error inany considerable degree, 


asthe peas were nowall more than a foot high 

and those which had been plastered much high- 

er, | ordered my head man, an excellent seeds- 
| man,to sow another barrel at the rate ofhalfa 
|, bushel per acre; in less than three weeks these 
|| last manured were fully equal to the others, 
| while the five acres unplastered were so inferior 
| thatthey might be distinguished two miles off, 
| though these were more than an average crop. 
The plastered peas were so luxuriant that I fear- 
| ed they would neither ripen nor pod well, but they 
| are now nearly all cut, and I find my fears were 
| groundless. An experienced farmer, who for 
| more than 30 years successfully tilled a very ex- 
| tensive farmin the East Lothians of Scotland, 
| 


j 
| 


' 
} 
|| walked overthe field with me the day before yes- 
| terday, and he declared thathe never had scen 
| a finer or more productive crop in any country ; 
|| indeed the ground could scarcely contain more 
plantsorthe plants more pods; the tops, how- 
ever, of the plastered peas continued to grow, 
and blossom till they were cut, and will make 
excellent fodder, but the peas were quile ripe 
nearer the bottom. in a field which had been 
i lightly settled with timothy in 1834, and which 
‘| last year was scarecly worth mowing, I sowed 
on three acres of the shallowest and worst part, 
| a barrel of plaster; these produced twice as much 
 asall the rest of the field (7 acres,) and the mow- 
ers said | lost eizht tons of hay by not plaster- 
|| ing the whole. Talso sowed half a bushel on an 
| acre of afield which had been left unseeded and 
‘| produced nothing but natural red top, bent and 
| blue grass; a thick and luxuriant coat of white 
| clover in a short time marked the spot, which was 
| eaten bare by my cattle, and had a very singu- 
|| lar appearance in the midst of the coarse grasses 
| which they left untouched. IT also found plaster 
|| beneficial, though in a less degree, to spring 
| wheat. The soil of the three last mentioned 
| fields isa deep sandy loam, containing a good 


| 


| 
| 


many lime stones. In my garden my experi- 
ments showed with very different results ; it con- 
tains exactly oneacre of deep rich vegetable mould 
and was never submitted to spade or plough tll 
last September, whes it was well manured with 
|| long dung, and trench ploughed ; last spring It 

was welldragged and cross ploughed, and af- 
| terwards well worked with the cultivator, and 
| the part intended for small seeds dug with the 
| spade ; a part having been planted with aspara- 


gus, rhubarb and seukale early in last Novem- 
ber, I tried plaster here on peas, rhubarb, sea- 
kale, onions, carrots, parsneps, turneps, French 
beans, cellery, melons and potatoes, and on 
none of these, except the beans, which were evi- 
dently, and the potatoes, which were greatly 
benefited, did it produce any beneficial effects— 
on the melons it positively operated asa poison, 
destroying every plant submitted to its influence. 
Hence it seems that on over rich or highly ma- 
nured lands, plaster is of little or no benefit, but 
that its ood effects on dry, light soils are most 
extraordinary, [| am thoroughly convinced. | 
must addthat Llast week saw a field of oats, 
the soil of which was a pure running sand, that 
could not, without such assistance as it received 
have produced a return of the seed—sown after 
peas, and yet on six acres thereof, where the 
peas had been plastered, the cropis certainly not 
less thensixty bushels to the acre, while on the 
rest of the field itis not worth cutting. 

I hope sir, many of your readers will be in- 
duced by what have said, (and I am sure, 
thouch I write anonymously, for reasons before 
stated, that you who know me will vouch for 
my eredibility,) to use this cheap but most valua- 
ble manure, and their success, of which I am 
confident, will highly gratify a sincere well wish- 
er to the agricultural enterprize of your country- 
men, and a warm admirer of your own praise- 
wortby exertions in so good a cause. 

3 COLONUS. 

Upper Canada, September 5th, 1836. [ Cult. 
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A coop onxt.—The following toast was drunk 
at the Truxton Celebratiou ; 

“The Plough--its one share in a bank of 
earth is worth T&N in a bank of paper.” 
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that farmers and merchants, and buyers and | to see in common 
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And without a person has hands hired for other 
cultivation, and has horses, carts, ploughs and 
manure, without hiring or buying, the expense 
per acre will considerably exceed $338. 

As to the produce of a vineyard I think expe- 
rience Will henceforth demonstrate, that taking 
one year with another, not more than 200 gallons 
of wine can be pressed, every vintage, from one 
acre. For the last 5 years I doubt whether any 
vineyard has yielded even to that average amount, 
forin 1831 a heavy frost in May nipp:d the 
shoots just springing forth; in 1834 the same 
thing occurred to a greater degree ; in 1835 the 
last year’s ood was winter killed to a great ex- 


tent; and in 1236 the excessive rains in June | 


when the vines were flowering have deprived the 
cultivator from ene-third to one half of his crop. 
Calculating the average expense per acre for ten 
years for propping, pruning, manuring, &c, the 
vines, and for gathering, pressing and ferment- 
ing the produce, together with the price of casks 
and other necessary and contingent outlays, we 


have per year about... cece ee cece ee ..- $6u U0 


To which add interest on the cost of vine- 
alll, CONES: cc Sux cnsdvdciasaa eee 





$80 00 

Thus $80 must be paid by the cultivator for 
200 gallons of wine, or 40 cts, per gallon, 
the cultivator should receive at least 100 percent 
on all outlays, otherwise he had better cultivate 
wheat and corn which 


vine. Therefore wine is not worthy the atten- 


tion of the cultivator, without he can obtain 80 | 
cents per callon for it when new, and about 100 | 


cents when kept 2 or 3 years. 

Now the best Catawba wine 3 years oll is 
worth $1 per gallon to make it, and [ am cer- 
tain that for wholesomencss and fine flavor this 


kind of wine is better worth a dollar the gallon | 
than 9-10ths of the wine of the same price to be | 
I mention | 


found in the wholesale wine stores, 
particularly the Catawba, because that varicty of 

grape seems to me to be the hardiest,and to make 

a wine of better body and flavor than any other 

kind, and in this opinion | am supported by the 

declarations of the late Major Adlum, who for 

many years experimented with a number of va- 

rieties of grape vines. A three yearsold Cataw- 

ba wine is certainly a beverage of a very supe~ 

rior kind; but excellent wine can be made out | 
of the Blend, Isabella, and Alexander. 


The conclusions [ draw are these, that if 80 | 


cents a gallun cannot be obtained for wine, the | 
‘tivator had better employ his capital in rais- | 
ing grain. This statement will make theoretical 
caicu'ators start, but it willbe borne out by the 
experience of A Practica Man. 





NewYork Crops-Early Frosts--Drill Hus- | 
BANDRY, &c. 


To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener— 

Sin—Since | saw you at Baltimore last spring, 
[have relinquished the hotel in the city and re- 
tired to my farm, three and a half miles west, on 
the great western turnpike, 

The season so far has been remarkably cold 
and inauspicions. The spring was very back- 
wark and wet, which rendered it impossible to 
getin our seed as early as we could wish by 
about twoorthree weeks. Owingto the extreme | 
wet, my corn and potatoes, in low ground, rotted | 
and did not vegetate. Ta this succeeded a se- | 
vere drouth, which has retarded the growth of | 
corn, and root crops, gencrelly, and to cap the | 
climax, on the 21st of August we had a frost se- 
vere enouzh to nip the tops of our corn in low | 
places, as well as beans, potatoes and pumpkin 
vines, On the 24th we had another frost, which 
froze the tops of young clover. On the 2d inst., 
we had another slivht frost, since which we have 
had warm and pleasant weather, with an occa- 





sional shower of rain, which has given our pas- | 


tures a green and hea!thy appearance. 

We were much favored, however, in having 
good weather in harvesting our hay and grain. 
My barley turned out well, having, for the first 
time, put it in with a drill, which I conceive su- 


Now | 


yii'ld more than this | 
amount without one half of the trouble of the | 





perior to the common practice of sowing broad- 
| cast. The broadcast sy-tem is a less” perfect 
| and less economical wode of cultivation than 

that of drilling ; for the sced cannot be deposit- 
ed in the soil with the same exactness, in regard 
to depth and regularity, With the drill, any de- 
sired quantity of sced may be sowed tothe acre. 
In light and open svils, drilling has the important 
advantage of giving the grain a good hold of the 
ground, and giving all the seed the same depth 
of soil, by which the frost is prevented from 
throwing out the plants in spring, or the wind 
from loosening the roots. JI used the Norfolk 
drill, figured in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture, No. 340, It sows eleven rows at once, 
about fourinches asunder, drawn by two horses, 
one before the other. It cannot be used on a ve- 
ry uneven or hilly surface, nor where the soil is 
too full of stones or stumps. It is also used for 
putting in broom corn, mangel wurizel, beets, 
carrots, ruta baga, and any other small secds, 
placing the rows at any required distance, from 
four inches to six feet. 

My oats grew too rank and large to yield well, 
much of it having lodged before heading. 

Potatoes have suffered very much from the 
drouth, of course the product will not be great, 
more particularly those planted late. 

My corn promises a fair crop, notwithstand- 
ing all the difficulties it has had to encounter, 
viz. wet, cold, grub, wire-worm, crows and frost. 

I forgot to mention in turn, that my hay crop 
| Wasa good one, having got in one hundred and 
| thirty-seven large loads, supposed to be at Icast 
one hundred tons of good hay. 

Although my pastures have been poor in con- 
sequence of the severe drouth, my cattle and 
sheep have done well. My Down sheep are, as 
usnal this time of the year, quite fat. My Bake- 
well or New Leicesters are also in fine condi- 
lion. I have sold all my Down bucks, except a 
few lambs—l have twothree year, one yearling, 
and six Bakewell buck lambs, and twenty-five 
ewes for sale. Ihave also ten “old fashioned” 
merino bucks, descended from the famous stock 
of the late Chancellor Livingston and Col Hum- 
phrey, some of them having sheared in June 7} 
ibs. of clean washed wool, worth from 60 to 70 
cents per lb. 

Iam now engaged in building my piggery, 
which, when completed, I think will combine 
more convenience and economy than any one | 
have seen or heard of. It is 120 feet long, in the 
center of which is a boiling house 20 by 25 feet, 
containing a granary in the second story, and a 
vegetable cellar underneath, ‘That part design- 
ed for the pens is 50 by 18 feet. The pens will 
be 8 by 13 feet, with a passage in front of four 
feet, besides the feeding trough. Should it mect 
my expectations, I intend to give a drawing, 
with a description of the same, so that others 
may profit by my experience. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Cates N. Bement. 


Three Hills Farm, near Albany, Sept. 17, 1836. 











Manuring of corn Broadcast or in the Hill. 


Each of these modes of culture has its advo- 
cates, and, us for ourself, we have not fully made 
upour mind with respect to the superiority of 
cither, although we are free to confess, we in- 
cline to the belief, that the broadest application 
of the manure is best; and sofaras our judg- 
ment may be entitled to consideration, we think 
it would be found most effective to harrow in- 
stead of ploughing it in, the tendency of most 
manures, except the gaseous parts, being to 
sink. By broadcasting, the lateral roots, which 
extend far beyond the stalk in search of food, 
have a much better opportunity of imbibing nu- 
triment than when applied exclusively to the 
hill. Theducts or mouths, through which the 
sustenance of the plant is derived, being at the 
extreme points of the roots, it stands to reason 
that none but the shorter ones, which donot ex- 
tend bevond the body of the manure as applied 
to the hill, can derive any essential advantage 
therefrom. Where time and opportunity suits, 
|) andmanure is plenty, both applications would 
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| 
be of great advantage, and at all events, a smal! 


portion of light vegetable mould and ashes, 
or a compost of ashes and plaster, or lime, should 
be put around the plants when they first come 
up, to give them an impetus at the very onset, as 
nothing is so beneficial to the future crop as im« 
parting to the young corn a vigorous start at the 
incipient stage of its growth. No one except 
those who may have witnessed it, can form any 
idea of the great use which is to be derived from 
applying from ene to four gills of such composts 
as we have named, to the corn plants when they 
first come up; nor can they conceive the amount 
of increase in the yield of the corn which will be 
thereby promoted.— Balt. Far. 





Preserving Potatoes. 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THEIR TOPS. 


Every body (except Cobbet, and he’s dead, 
loves potatoes, that is, if in the first place they 
are ripe, in the second place, well preserved, and 
in the third place they are well cooked. With- 
out stopping to doubt the abilities of the good- 
wives of our land in this department of household 
economy, we will proceed to read their husbands 
a homily upon the “ways and means” of pre- 
serving potatoes as they oughtiobe. We will 
suppose then they are ripe, that is, have obtain- 
ed a fair size, and are mcaly and farinaceous when 
properly cooked. When digging, don’t let each 
boy, or hand, have a pile of his own, where he 
empties his basket, spreading them out as much 
as possible upon the ground,in order that each 
potatoe may feel the full and direct influence of 
the sun and air. And furthermore, don’t let 
them dig more than can be got in at night, and 
therefore allowed to be out 12 or 24 hours with 
nothing over them buta few straggling tops, as a 
sort ofan apology for a covering. But, if we 
may be allowed toadvise in the premises—and 
we have followed plans, and bysome spoiled as 
good potatoes as ever were grown, by our ignor- 
ance or carelessness, or both---we would recom. 
mend a cart covered on the top tightly with boards 
or by an old coverlid, so that the potatoes when 
putin shall not be exposed at all tothe light, and 
as little as possible to the air, and carried into 
the celler or bins as soon after they are taken 
from the hills as they can conveniently. The 
bins should also be so constructed that potatoes 
can be excluded from air and light, in short so 
as to keep them in a similiar state to that which 
they are in previously to their being dug---that 
is, secure from the light and air---with a little 
moisture, and a temperature sufficiently low to 
keep thei from vegetating. 


The plan laid down by Mr Barnum, and pub. 
lished in our paper last summer we think is a 
good one, viz., to make a bin, put some sand or 
turf at the bottom, cut some sods and line up the 
sides and ends with them, and when the potatoes 
are put in, cover thei over with sods, and 
beat them down solid---this keeps them moist 
and cool, and we doubt not is an excellent 
plan. 

The light has a peculiar action on some pota- 
toes, making thein heavy and watery or waxy, 
and strong or rancid to the taste. It is perhaps 
not always possible to prevent this, when they 
have suffered from some disease of their tops, or 
have been disturbed while growing,or have not a 
suitable soil. As it regards the tops, it is gene- 
rally the custom to throw them down and take 
no further trouble about them. A correspon- 
dent in a late number of the Farmer recommends 
preserving them when they are green for fodder 
—-and another correspondent cautions us against 
leaving them on the ground, because they forma 
harbor and breeding place for insects, which will 
injure the next crop, especially if it be wheat. 
We know not whether this invariably follows, 
but we have seen during the past summer seve- 
ral crops of wheat that succeeded a potatoe crop, 
all of which were injured by some wort oF in- 
sect. One in particular we recollect, in the 
neighborhood of our office, a part of which was 
much injured and very thin, while another end 
of the same field, and on soil of the same tex- 
ture, but which had not been preceded by pota~ 
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toes, was very stout and prolific. It is better | 
therefere undoubtedly, either to gather them up | 
and burn them, or throw them into the hog yard | 
for their shoatships to manufacture into manure, | 
—. Me. £ armer. 


} 


Beet Sugar. 

M. Pepper’s Report.—We have before men- 
tioned, that some gentlemen had associated at 
Philadelphia, and, we might have added, under 
the style of the ‘ Beet Sugar Society,” for the 
purpose of introducing into the United States the 
culture of the sugar beet; that they had employ- 
ed Mr. James Pedder to proceed to France to 
procure the required information, in regard to the 
culture of the root, the process of manufacture, 
&c. &c. Contributions were solicited to defray 
the expenses of the embassy, and one gentleman | 
of our city, noted for liberality, we understand, / 
gave $200, under the impression that the object 
was public good, and that the information to be 
obtained was to be freely imparted, for public 
benefit. Mr. James Pedder bas been to France, 
has sent hom: |, and has returned, and the 
result of his inquiries has been published by the | 
‘* Beet Sugar Society of Philadelphia,” in a pamph- 
let of 4) pages, svo., copy right secured, and is 
off:red for sale at the modest price of 50 cents 
the copy! ‘The pamphlet does not contain more 
matter than is contained in one number of our | 
Cultivator, which sells at four cents. We have | 
no sort of objection, that the Beet Sugar Society 
of Philadelphia should speculate in subscrip- 
tions, in beet seed, and in the sale of theirreport 
—we only want the public to know the matiers 
of fact. 

The copy right of the report being thus secur- 
ed, we are debarred from making extracts, and 
must content ourselves with a brief summary, 
and refer the reader to the report for particulars, 
which, to those who mean to go into the culture 
and manufacture, is worth fifty cents. In this 
summary we avail ourselves, too, of the gratui- 
tous information furnished by M. Iznarp,French 
Vice Consul at Boston, to the ‘Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agrical- 
ture. 
The soil most suitable for the beet culture is, 
according to M. Iznard, one thatis deep, light, 
rather sandy, but rich, Mr. Pedder saysa healthy 





subsoil is indispensable ; and that with this pre- |, 
requisite it may be cultivated on almost any soil, 


No manure ; as beets raised on manured grounds, |, 
says M. Iznard, have proved to contain salts det- 
rimental to sugar. 

The species of beet.—Iznard says the white 
German (not the mangel wuttgal} is the best ; 
Pedder says the white Silesian and the rose co- 
lored are the only kinds sown in a large way. 
Chaptal prefers these, 

Preparation of the grounds, sowing, &¢.—The 
ground ought to be trench ploughed, and well | 
pulverized. ‘The seed is sown in France the last 
of April and first of May—from the first to fif- | 
teenth May in latitude 42 deg.—in drills from 20 | 
to 24 inches asunder. Mr. Pedder says sow | 
eight pounds seed to the acre. 


Cultivation.—Good cultivation,says M. Iznard, 
is all iinportant, in order to enhance and perfect 
the saccharine principle, and to facilitate the se- 
veral processes for obtaining the sugar. This 
means, thin the plants, extirpate all weeds, and 
keep the surface of the soil loose. The imple- 


ments, the cultivator and hand hoe—Chaptal 
used the plough. 


Taking up the crop—Pedder says, as soon as 
the roots have completed their growth-—Septem- 
ber or October. Chaptal says, as soon as their 
larger leaves begin to turn yellow, as after this 
the saccharine principle may disappear, in con- 


sequence of a new elaboration of juices after | 


maturity, and gsalt-peter be generated instead 
thereof. The leaves may be fed to cows, sheep 
orswine. In Germany they are dried for winter 
forage. The roots should not be bruised. They 
are taken up with a spade, 

Preserving the crops.—The mode we have re- 
commended for ruta baga, where cellars will not 
eufice--in trenches upon dry soils, two or two 


feet deep, and as long as you please, crowning 
the top with roots, covering with suffictent earth, 
and perforating the crown with a bar to let off 


/the warm or rarified air. Beets suffer from heat 


as well as from frost. sii! 
Profit from culture--The common price in 
France, paid by the manufacturer, 1s ten francs 
(=to $1,83) the 1,000 pounds, The yield is 
from 4 to 52 thousand pounds—-medium 46,000 


the hectare—cqnal to 85 dollars. ‘The tops will 


buy the seed. Where the culture and manufac- 
ture are connected, and the business managed 


to the best advantage, Mr. Pedder estimates the | 


cust of the sugar to the manufacturer at four and 
a quarter cents per pound, taking into the ac- 
count the value of the cake and molasses for 
feeding cattle and sheep, and the value of the 
manure these make. 

M. Iznard estimates the benefits which a far- 
mer will derive by the cultivation of one acre 
with beet for the making of sugar, as follows; 
800 lbs. good Muscovado sugar, at 8 cis, 

per Ps cen ecedencccceseoscecenses $66.00 
50 galls. molasses, for distilling or feed- 

“dng, at 16 CeMmts,. ccc cccccccescessees8 OO 
4 tons pumice, or cake, for cutile, $3 per 

TOM, c oc capescenscesess @e00rccecseccele OO 
1 ton of leaves, or their value as manure,..5 OV 





Total,...e.cceeeees seen e 39 00 
The expense of manulacturing, we presume, 


| to be deducted from the above total, 


The manufacture of sugar, consists of seven dis- 
tinct processes, viz: 1, Washing or scraping the 
roots; 2. raspingorcrushingthe roots; 3 press. 
ing the pulp by hydraulic press; 4. diflication, 
or purifying with lime; 5, evaporation, ia which 
process soine animal charcoal is added; 6. clari- 
fication, during which most of the animal car- 


bon is added ; and 7. concentration. When an | 


excess of lime is by accident applied, itis taken 
up by diluted sulphuric acid, in the proportion of 
44 of water toone of acid. We refrain from at- 


teiapting an abstract of these processes, and of | 


ie Implements and vessels employed,as it would 
only tend to embarrass the novice. We refer to 
the report, or to Chaptal. 
Product.—The beet root gives from four to 
seven, and in one instance Mr. Pedder says, he 
knows it gave eight and a half per ceat. of su- 
gar. This consists of first, second, and third 
qualities; though itis advisable not to chrystal- 
ize the third quality, it being more woluaile left 
in molasses, to be fed with cut straw to cattle. 
Assuming six per cent. as the medium, und the 
average crop at 23,000 pounds the acre, the pro- 
duct of an acre is divided by Mr, Pedder as fol- 
lows: 
Sugar, Istand 21 quality,. .2,400 Ibs, 
Molasses, 2 per cent..,.....800 Ibs, 


| Cakes, 15 per cent........6,000 Iba, 





9,200 Ibs. per acre. 
Value of the cake, &c.—The beet, in all its va- 
rieties, 1s a valuable crop, cultivated merely as 
food for catule. By the above estimate it is made 
to appear, that the acre not only produces 3,200 


/ pumice, or beet cake, of more value to stock, as M, 


beet root befure the sugar and molasses have been ex- 
tracted. For the entire beet contains 85 to 90 
per cent. of water; the water being expressed 
from the cake, leaves in it, after pressure, a great- 
er proportion of saccharine matter, as compared 
| to the water, than it contained before pressure. 
|The molasses too, amounting too 800 pounds, 
fed with cut straw or hay, will go far in subsist. 
| ing or fatsening stock. M. Iznard sold his cake, 
\ for feeding cows, higher per cwt. than the price 





| of beets. The cakes are preserved in magazines 
_ sunk in the ground, where they are beaten hard 
and left to ferment, and are used six and nine 
months thereafter, 

Drill barrow.—A drill barrow, for sowing beets, 
and most other seeds, is described by Mr, Ped- 
| der, with eight wheels, in two setts, three being 

used for beets, or five for wheat. Price of French 
drill 100 france. He also speaks of a Barrow 


} 





and a half feet broad, two and a half or three | Hoe, which is pushed forward bet 
| 
| 


—s 
— 


eae : ween the rows 
is simple and of great use in row cultures and 
9 Beha 


of a superior hand hoe, having a lone Crooked 
neck, which permits the weeds to pass over—g. 
milar we suspect, to our turnep hoe, ‘ 
Family Manufacture.—Mr, Pedder saw the f 
mily establishment of Mons Lecerf, w A 
ed a premium for home manufacture, The Ia. 
bor was performed in one of his rooms and th 
cost of all his machinery and apparatus did p \ 
»xceed 500 franes. - 
Miscellaneous.--The practice of strewing 
| sheep yards with line, as mentioned in a lat 





' 
| 
| 
i 


he Ota i. 


o 


e : : ite 
Cultivator, to prevent the fiot rot, 18 Common ja 


France. ‘The estimuted cost of a sugar estab. 

lishinent, employing 80 men,and producing 116. 

OOU pounds of Sugar, $5,200, Lent of lands 

B8--tukes $1,124 per acre, Th * season of ine. 

nufacture lasts fiom 0th September to 15th 

April. The cost of cultivating an acre, inely. 
| ding rent and taxes, about 110 francs (about 
| $20); labor ch aperithan with us, 


if the preeeding estimates are any where near 
the truth, and we see no reason to distrust them, 
they are satisfactorily demonstrative, that the 
cultivation of bects in the United States for en. 
gar, can will, ere long, be made one of the most 
unportant and profitable branches of American 
husbandry, 
The Beet Society propose to import a larve 
| quantity of seed, Orders for seed may be sent 


| to Jacop Snyper, jr., Philadelp|ia.— Cultivator. 
} —_ 





Dairying. 

The profit of a dairy depends as much on 
the choice of the Cows,as on their being weil 
fed, andon the proper management of the milk, 
tis intended in this No. to ard the dairy fur. 
iner in this selection. 

Before offering two extracts from English 
works which give the external marks of good 
| Cows forthe dairy; itis proper to state that the 

dairy farms in Eneland are supplied with cows 
| by purchase. In England there are farms for 
the raising of stock, and that furnish the cows 
for the dairy farms ; and farins also for the rear- 
jing and fattening of calves for the butcher, 
‘which are supplied with their calves from the 
dairy forms at the age of two to four days. 
| Extract---For the choice of Cows for dairy 

Farms.--The Milk, or Dairy Farmer, should 
| constantly choose such cows us are wide in the 
| horns, thin on the head and neck, dewlap not to 
| pendulous, the carcase deep and flatish, wide 
| (rather pointed) hips, buttocks round and fleshy, 
legs thin, with short joints, the udder capacious, 
not fleshy, but extending well backward , the 
| milk rooms large and prominent, and the teats 
| longand large.”---Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

This communication was made by Dr. Clyne 
the most eminent Surgeon in Europe, and was 
intended as directions to improve the breed of 
stock in general, and is particularly recomment- 
ed to the farmers of this country, who r ise ther 
own stock, and in what they raise require those 
qualities, that will answer for labor as well as 
the dairy. ‘The external form of domestic ani- 
mals has been much siudied, and the proportions 





Ibs. of sugar and molasses,but nearly 10,000 lbs, of || are well ascertained. But the external form 


is anindication only of internal structure, The 


Iznard has shown, than ten thousand pounds of || principles of improving it, must therefore be 


founded on a knowledge of the structure, and ure 
of the internal parte. ' 

The Lungs are of the first importance. It i 
their size and soundness, that the strength, and 
health of aaimals, principally depend. The 
power of converting food into nourishment 18 1 
proportion to their size, and therefore, the ani- 
mal with the largest lungs, has the greatest ap- 
titude to fatten, 

The Chest, according to its external form and 
size, indicates the size of the lungs. The form 
of the chest should approach to the figure of a 
cone, having its apex situated between the should- 
ers, and its base towards the loins. Its capacity 
depends on its form more than in the extent 0 
its circumference, for where the girt 18 equal in 
two animals, one may have larger lungs than the 








equal circumference, A deep chest, therefore, 
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aay . \! 
is not capacious unless it 13 proportionally broad, || 


The Pelvis, is the cavaity formed by the june- 
tion of the haunch bones with the bones of the 
rump. Itis essential that this cavity should be 
larue in the female, thatshe may be enabled to 
bring forth her young with less difficulty. 

The size of the Pelvis is chiefly indicated by 
the width of the hips, and the breadth of the 
twist which is the space between the thighs, 

The Head should be small, »y which the birth 
is facilitated. The smallness affurds other ad. 


| 


| 


Hi 


vantages, and generally indicates that the ani- | 


inal is of a goo: breed. 

The length of the Neck should be proportioned 
to the heizht of the animal, that it may collect 
14 food wiih ease. 

The Muscles, and the tendons, which are their 


appendages, should be large ; by which an ani- | 


mal is enabled to travel with greater facility, 

The Bones, when large, are commonly consi- 
dered an indication of strength, but strength 
does not depend on the size of the bones, 
buton the muscles. Animals that have been 
inperfectly nourished during growth, have their 
bones disproportionably larger Large bones, 
eenerally indicate an imperfection tn the organs 
of nutrition. 

When the male is much larger than the female, 
the offspring is generally of an imperfect form, 
If the female be proportionably larger than the 
male the offspringis ofan improved form, 
size of the foetusis generally in proportion to that 
uf the male parent; therefore when the fernale 
parent is disproportionably small, the quantity 
of nourishinent, is deficient, and the offspring 
has the disproportions of a starveling. 
larger female has a larger quantity Cf milk, and 
her offspring is more abundantly supplied with 
nourishmentafter its birth, For example, if a 
wellformed rambe put to ewes proportionably 
smaller, the lambs will not beso well shaped as 
their parents; but if a small ram be put to 
large ewes, the larnbs will be of an improved form. 

The power of the femaie to supply her off: 
pring wilh nourishment, isin proportion to her 
size, and to the power of nourishing hersc!f from 
the excellence of her constitution.” 

Color of Cowes. —The quality of the milk de- 
pends wore on the color of the skin, than 
the hair, A white cow with a yellow skin gives 
better milk,than a dark colored with a white skin. 

The Eye.—-A full and bright eye is to be re- 
garded in the choice of an animal, particularly 
ia calves that are to be raised, 

‘The skin should have a fine mellow touch, and 

good hair is very important. 
There has been a great difference of opinion in 
icland on the external form that characterizes 
© most profitable breed for cows. The writer 
has seen ne record of cxperiinents to show the 
comparative value of the different breeds, the re- 
sults of which would have settled the various o- 
hnions on this subject, and would make this ar- 
icle too lengthy without benefit. 

fi is therefure proposed to confine the reader’s 
Aiteation to two breeds that have been imported 
lite ts country, and to state afew facts to show 
‘heir fitness for the dairy and labour, and then re- 


, 


] 
aa 
+7 

‘ 


questa comparison ofthe external form with Dr. |) 


no’s views on the subject. 
st.'The improved Durham Short Horned breed. 
‘The bulls umported into Massachusetts were 
Denton, { 
tus breed have been imported by J. Her: Powel 
and selected by Mr. J. Whitsker, without limit 
in price--gases are now off red toshow (hat this 
steedare remukable good mbiers, good feedeis, 
and early arrive at maturity. 
Mr J. Whitaker had 10 cows which produced 


Cly 
| 


daily 296 quarts of m.Jk, and one of these that | 


Was 16 years old, gave 26 quarts daily, 

Mr. Jonathan Roberts of Pennsylvania hada 
cow “that produced milk between Thuredey 
Morning and Saturday night—3 days, from 
Which 8 Ibe, 13 oz. of butter was obtained, 
atthe rate of 20 1-2 Ibs. per week.” A quait 
of cream from the same cow gave 1 pound 5 oz. 
of butter. 2 
_Mr. Carpenter of Peansylvania, reported to 
‘ue Agricultural Society, that of this breed, “as 





regards their aptitude to futten, and their early 
maturity, I give itas my opinion that they sur- 
pass any other breed of cattle I have seen. 
Lincoln, formerly Governor of Massachusetts, 
and many others confirm this statement. 

On the weight.—-Of six steers, from 18 to 20 
months old, produced at the East Lothian Uni- 
ted Agricultural Society, one was killed and 


| the four quarters weighed 1653. ‘ A four year 


The | 


old steer when slaughtered weighed 1890. A 
three year old heifer fed on hay and grass 
weighed 1280,” 

This breed has been introduced into this part 
of the country by Mr. Sandford Howard, and 
Colonel Green---and the external form is well 
known to compare with the description of a 


| perfect animal as given by Dr. Clyne. 


2. ‘I'wo bullsand two cows were imported || 


into Ken, Cu. from England in 1792. The di- 


| rections given for the selection were very simillar 


_ to those of Dr. Clyne--and one of the bulls af- || 


terwards owned by Hon, C. Gore, of Waltham, 


scription, 

‘The external! form of this breed is well known 
and havebeen highly approved—and have been 
well fitted for the dairy, and have a disposition 


answered in all lis points to Dr, Clyne’s de- | 
| 


|, tofatten and for labor. 


| 1-2 lbs. of butter, thirty sixof cheese, and about | 
9 quarts of milk, daily,on an average for fifty | 


The | 


One cow in fiveand a half months, gave 202 


_ days—-and during the fifly days, 50 lbs. of butter | 


were made. She was exhibited as a fat cow at 


Brighton in October, and her form was consider- | 


ed as very superior—-her weight at 5 years old, 
without being stallfed, was 905 Ibs,---from the 
outside of one hip bone to the outside of the other 


' was 24 inches. 


| girting about 7 feet 2inches drew 72 cwt.—the | 


A yoke of oxen at the State Cattle Show, 


cartand the stones in it were weighed. 

For draft the Short horned, in England, are 
not considered as equal tothe Herfordshire oxen 
—but far superior in all other respects. 

Itis evident from what has been stated, that 
the more perfect the form, asdescribed by Dr. 
Clyne the more profitable is the animal, whether 
for dairy or other purposes. 

But tu the farmers in this section of the country 


Gov. |! 
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| its attacks, 
| the ways suggested, without discovering in them 





September, or the early spring sown varieties, 
comes into ear, and thatit remains buta few days 
in the maggot state ; and that theearly full, or 
late spring sown crops will be most exempt from 
We have used salt and lime, in all 


any preventive of the evil.— Cult. 
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10 P. M. 
S/E)§ .. = s |/E/E | 2 
S\élgz/e| = (E83) = 
ve Se = 2. 

1/62/29,20|" w|cloudyali46}29,55| s | fair 
2'56|29,65|N w| fair ||49|29,65|n Ee] do 
3,64/29,6U/s w} do 62/29, 50/s w} do 

| 478/29,50| w | dob |\60/29,50| w | cloudye 

| 5)58)}29,65|n 2] Cloudy 151/29,75| w | fair 

| €56/29,80) & | fair |\48/29,75\N B} do 

| 7/64/29,75|s wi do |\g4j29,70ls el do 

| 872129,.65} s | do |/g8|29,55|s wi do 

| .956/29,75)n e},cloudye}}52129,80\n £] cloudy 

| 1056)/29,70/s ex] doe |\e2\29,50] s |. dok 

| 1162)29,75|N w) fair |/58]29,70| x | fair 
1276\29,65\s w| do {/70/29,65] & do 

| 13:S6i29,65|s wi do [170/29,75| w | dod 

| 14.74)29,.85| w | cloudy {ig0/29,85IN- w do 

| 15:74)29,90| w | fair }165}29,85|N e] doi 

| 16 80/29,75|s wi) cloudyc}/gs}29,65|N £| do 

| 17,76|29,60\~ w} doc {i62)29,60\N &| do 

| 18|74]29,55\s w! do |173/29,50|s wi do 

| 19'84/29,50/s w] fair {70}29,50|s w|:cloudyd 

|| 2067/29,65| w | cloudy |[54/29,75|n w} fair 

| 21\66|29,8uls w) fair |/6(0/29,70} Nn do 

| 22)72/29,60's w)cloudydii6599,55!s_ w cloudy h 

| 23'70/29,50\n x] do |169/29,55] w | fair 

\| 24'50/29,76| w fair 157/29,50iIn wi do 

| 25/56/29,65|" wi do |/48}29,70|n wi do 

(| 2658/2955} w | do |/54129,55] w do 

| 27/50/29,00\n wi] cloudye!36/29,15] x | cloudyk 

| 28/43/29,25) w fairf 1140/29,40|N w dol 

| 29 50\29,45) w dog ||38/29,60|n wi) dom 
30)48129,65) w cloudy 00 29,60] w da 
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itis surely the most for their interest to select || 


stuck to breed from according tothe description 
given by Dr. Clyne, and particularly as farmers 


are obliged to raise stock forthe purpose of the || & rain—g white frost—h rainy ali day—-i spring 


, dairy, labor, and the butcher. 


| papers with the sienature of C. V. 


‘aclebs, and Adinival--and cows of | 


‘| doubts, it is not erclusively so. 
tained select s 


destroyed by the worm. The seed was sown | Broad leaved Florence Mulberry at $12 to $15 per 


The writer 1s aware that this article is lengthy 


| 


| 


; 


but he did not know how to curtail it, and he | 


would have it considered as No.2, in a serious of 
[.Me. Far. 





Wi heat Worm. 


| 


We observe in the Genesee Farmer of the 3d | 
of September, an interesting article upon this in- | 
sect, from the pen of W itis Gaylord, one of the | 


Mr. 


best agricultural writers of our country. 


Gaylord closes his paper with the remark, that | 


“since it appears that in many instances the fly 
is perpetuated by the eggs of worms enclosed ia 
the wheat sown, would it not be good policy to use 
wheat two years or more old for seed, as such 


| wheat, if it were originally affected with the 
‘| worm, must have lost them by their previous 


transformation?” Ifthe ecg of the worm is de- 
posited on the sec?, of which we have strong 
In 1834, we ob- 
ed, fram the mouth of the Genesce 
iiver, The crop looked very flaitering, tll the 
heads were developed; and yct we estimated 
that seven-eighihs of the crop was subsequently 


late in October. Last fall we received a sample 
of wheat from New Jersey, which was sown in 
our garden, ‘The worm has literally destroyed 
itall. <A few grains of spring wheat from Rome, 
was sown in our garden late in May. ism 
Sept. 9,in the milk. On a close examination, 
we do not find any of the worm init. The seed 
from Genesee and New Jersey, could not have 
contained the egg of the insect. 


It is now, | 


Our observation | 


scems to confirm the opinion, that the insect ap- | 


pears about the tine that wheat, sown the last of 





Mean.—-Ther. 61.3—Bar. 29.61--Rain 2,8 in, 
a Rains copiouslvy——b thunder showers-—c rainy 
——d showers—e rainy, high winds--f snow, sleet 








water §8°——-k very blustering—l 1 in. snow— 
msnow and rain. 








Garden Seeds, Trees, &c. 
: M. PRINCE & SONS, 
Proprietors of the Lin- 
nean Garden and Nurseries, 
near New York, offer to the pub- 
lic the most extensive collection 
of Garden, Agricultural and 
Fiower Seeds to be found in the 
» Union. 
supply venders on the most favorable 





Siz 


They will 


| terms, both as to prices and credi', and they will also 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enter into such engagements relative to Agencies 
for the sale of their ‘Tress, Plan's, Bulbous Roots, 
&e., as cannot fail to be high!y advantageous to their 
correspondents. The Seeds will be supplied by the 
pound and bushel at low prices, or they wall be fur- 
nished toany extent, put up in small papers and Ia~ 
be'led ready for retailing, on which a large discount 
will be allowed. Specimen beds of the different 
seeds are g owinz for n«pection, whereby their ex- 
cellence and accvricy ae proved. 3000 lbs. Red, 
Yellow, White, Silver Skinned, and Maceira Onion 
seed just ready f rdelivery. 10,000 Chinese Mo- 
rus Multicatlis at $25 to $£0 per hundred. 15,000. 


| hundred. and also above 100,000 White Italian do , 





| applicant. 


at $30 10 §80 per thousand according to size. Fruit 
and Ornamental! Trees of every description, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Bulbous Flowering Roots, splendid 
Double Dahlias, Green House Plants, &c., priced 
Catalogues of which will be sent per mail to every 
The proprietors of Nurseries, and those 
who wish to establish new Nurseries willbe dealt 
with at aliberal discount. 

N. B.—1500 lbs. Finest Early York, Drumhead, 
savoy, and cther Cabbages. (new crop) just receiv. @ 

Fiushing. October 8th, 1856. $: 
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Experiments on Grasses needed. 

Have we, do we cultivate all the kinds and 
the beet kinds of fodder that the veg: table king- 
dom canaford? ‘This is a questicn of some 1m- 
portance to the farmer, and yet it is one which is 
very little thought of by the majority of people 
who should take the interest In it. 

Formerly, very little attention was paid to the 
cultivation of Grasses of any kind. The Farmer 
contented himself with cutting whatever sprung 
up spontaneously, but at present there are a few 
kinds which are considered indispensible in the 
common routine of agricultural labour. Itis not 
many rears since Timothy Hurd introduc+d the 
culture of what is now called ‘Timothy, or Herd’s 

gt sa. Ts 

The clover culture was introduced into this 
cou itry, probably by the Dutch, it having pro- 
ved a valuable crop in their country, and _per- 
haps it was from this circumstance that it used to 
be called in some places, even within our remem- 
brance, “Flander’s,” instead of clover. 

As Nature has adapted peculiar vegetables 
for peculiar soils—one kind flourishing strong 
and luxuriantly in one sort of soil, and perishing 
or languishing in another, it secs to be a part 
of good policy to follow her precepts and study 
her laws. That all is not known yet respecting 
this branch of husbandry isevidentfrom facts of 
recentoccurrence. It is but recently that the 
fact was discovered in New Hampshire, and 
made known by Mr. Robinson of Portsmouth, 
that the common Ribbon or etriped grass was 
eminently constituted to grow in wet boggy pla- 
ces. Our friend J. H. J. of Peru, sent us,as we 
noticed in a forme: volume, a species of aquatic 
grass which yields abundantly in wet situations, 
and which his cattle will pick out in the winter, 
from other kinds, speaking in language that can- 
not be misunderstood, that they prefer it because 
it is better. 

By thus observing the operations of the animals 
and the growth and nature of the grasses much 
may yet be learned in regard to them, which will 
be in the highest degree profitable to us, 

In regard to laying down lands for pasturage 
weare sometimes extremely negligent in not 
seeding with a suitable variety. Itis well known 
that different grasses have different times of co- 

ming tomaturity. Some spring up and ripen 
early, others succeed, and some are very late. 
instead however of regarding this fact, we ge- 
nerally lay our lands down with clover and 
herd’s grass, and perhaps a little red top. The 
consequence is, our pastures are apt to fail be- 
fre the season is out. 

Whereas if they were carefully stocked down 
with a variety, regard being had. tothe different 
times of maturity, a constant succession might be 
expected. — Vaine Farmer. 





Morals of Gardening. 


We have long believed that he deserves well 
of the community who can provide an amuse- 
ment for the young which shall at once be free 
from a bad moral tendency—possessing sufficient 
intcrest in itself totake the whole attention for 
the time — from the pursuit of doubtful char- 
acter,—and leave the mind refreshed and _ pre- 

rred for the relish of those sober duties of life 
jor which too many of our amusements create an 
aversion. 

Without claiming much credit for the disco- 
very, we think Horticulture, or, if you please, 
Floriculture, to be of thisclass. If this should be 
read byany one who has been accustomed to 
send his children for some misdemeanor into a 
Sorest of weeds, and to compel them to work their 
way for an hour,as a punishment—in him it 
may excite a smile, that we talk of the thing as 
an amusement. We are not startled, howe- 
ever, at such a feeling ; for we are clearly con- 
vinced that it is possible---nay easy ao to interest, 
young persons of both sexes, in the laying ont 
well-ordering, and even weeding a garden, that 
itshall he to them a pleasent way of spending 
time Children naturally love flowers, and ear- 
ly give signs of their interest, and only need the 
encouragement of parents to show their enthusi- 
asm in“ shape and action.” If encouraged by 





























‘the interest and occasional snpervision of their 


parents they will deligi t tospend much of their 
leisure timeamid the scenes---to all intents olf 
their own creation. } 
their health, and it gives ample scope for the 
cultivation of their taste in their choice of flow- 
ers, of their own invention in laying out and 
designing, and in adopting expedients for the 
preservation, and propagation of varlous Kinds 
of plants, &e. It induces that susceptibility to 
enjoy the works of nature, which leads the mind 
to reflect with interest on the being and charac- 
ter of nature’s God. It has been said that an “un- 
devout Astronomer is mad”—so isan undevout, 
unthinking Florist. God is as manifest in the 
beautiful flower that charms and delights, as he 
isinthe more grand, but not more wonderful 
parts of his creation. —Essex orth Register. 


Bread Stuffs. 
Agents are said to have arrived in Liverpool 





and commenced buying up wheat forthe Amer. | 


ican market. The Philadelphia Sentine’ says 
that this, thouch of rare occurrence, has happened 
twice within the recollection of the editer.-- Bale, 
Amer. 

It will be seen by the above paragraph that 
the failure of the wheat cropin our country has 
given a spur to mereantile enterpriz » and that 
the deficiency in our own crop will likely be 


made up by importations from Eurepe, This | 


willact asa most seasonable relief tothe people 


at large, while all the wheat which can thus be | 


received cannot possibly prevent farmers from 


| getting good prices for their produce ; for a verity 
ithere isno period within 30 years, that we re. 
collect of, when there has been so marked a fail. 
ure ofthe wheat crop,—and from our public as | 


well as private advices, we are led to believe that 
the corn crop will prove nearly a failure, it being 
lessthan half an average one throughout the 
country. Therye crop, all admit, has likewise 
been a disastrous failure, except iis some districts 
which are too limited in extent to cxert any thing 
like a counteracting influence upon the general 
scarcity of bread-stuffs, that all apprehend.—- Far- 
mer and Gardener. 





Russian Serrs.—Prince Sheremetoff, who is 
said tohave 12J,000 slaves on hia estates,has ge- 
nerally in his retinue, when in Moscow, nearly 
1000, comprising servants, musicians, commed)- 
ans, carpenters, builders, tailors, mechanics, and 
artists of all kinds. Moat of the slaves mi- 
grate with the nobles in summer to their country 
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25,000 Mulberry Trees, 
E have 25,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees 
3 years old, which we will sell at $25 per 
1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards are ta- 
ken, a deduction will be made, 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Rochester Seed Store. 


To Farmers, Breeders and Others. @ 
i ie subscribers would respecttully inform those 

pursuing any of the above branches of business, 
that they have just imported frem Holderness, in 
Yorkshire, the prize bull Cottingham, of the pure 
improved Short Horn breed, which has been slewee 
ed with great care from the stock of that well known 
breeder, Mr. Collins, of Danthurpe, in Holderness, 
Gentlemen wishing to stock their farms with an im- 
proved breed, are requested to make early applica- 
tion, as he will be limited to a certain number of 
cows this his first season. 

COTTINGHAM, 

Was bred by Mr. Collins, of Danthorpe, Yorkshire, 
England,—is of a hazel and white color. He was 
got by Collins’ Invincble, (who has obtained the 
premium 7 successive years at the Holderness Ag- 
ricultural Show,) his dam by Jackson’s Rainbow, 
grand-dam by Strickland’s Fusileer, great grand- 


sept 








dam by Harding’s noted bull the Baronet, who was || 


sold for £640 sterling, to go abroad, 
The subscribers have also just imported 2 new 
Leicester Rams, which sheared last spring thirteen 
pounds one ounce of wool each, which are for sale 
or to be let for the season, on reasonable terms.— 
Applications, if by letter, post paid. 
Signed, GEORGE HENTIG, 
CHARLES HENTIG, 
Grosse Isle, Menquagon, Michigan, 
Sept. 22, 1836. ; oct 1-f3t 
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e GENUINE Morus 
| 20,000 lis, or Uhineie Mu 
ons and two years’ growth, 

or thousand, 

! A!so—30,000 White Mulbe 
i years’ yrowth—for sale by 

| Greece, August 3, 1836, 
{| : ° ae oo. 
|| Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nurses 
| RIES, GREECE, MONROE Co, N. Y. 


multicay. 
ibe: rry 

y, of 
by the dozen, hundred 





rry, of one and two 
ASA ROWE, 


FANUIS establishment now compri- 
Ses Over Wacres, Covered com 
pactly with Trees aud Plants in the 
dikes ent siages of their growth, 
ae he subscriber offer to the publica 
} choice se.ection of Fruit Trees, of French Ger. 
| man, Eng ish and American varie hes, consisting of 
| Apples, Pea s, Plus, Pe aches,Cherries, Apricots 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasy, 
berries, arape Vines, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Prees, Shrubs, Planis,Wardy Roses, Vines, Creep. 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Buibous Roots 
_ Spleadid Paonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &e, 
Also, alarge collection of Green House Plan's 
of choice and select varicties, in good condition. ; 
Orders respectiully solicited. ‘Trees and Plans 
when ordered, are carefully selected and faithfully 
| packed, and if desire! delivered on the canal ono 
mile from the Nurs: ry, or at Rochester, 
Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the 
publisher oj this paper. : 
Catalogues wilt be sent to every appiicant gratis 
or may be had by calling at the office of the Genesee 
Farmer. ASA ROWE, 
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Chinese Mu!berry Trees and Cuttings, 
FON best varieties of CHinese 
MuLeerry, (Morus Multicay- 
lis) from France, Itcly aud China, of 
one, two and three years’ growth, may 
be had in large or small quantities, 
from 5S. Wuitmarsr's ext: usive colleciion, and 
ferwardedto any part of the United States, according 
to order, with directions for pro agation, 
It is confidently be'ieved, that the present mode of 
culture adopted by us, will prove a certain and se- 
cure protection ugainst the severity of winter, and 
the best method, by which, to increase the foilage 
_and mu!tiply the number of trees. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and faithful attention. 
| In behalf of S. Wartmansn, 
| DANIEL STEBBINS, 
| 








Northampton Sept. 7. septl8-71* 





Albany Nursery. 

UEL & WILSON, advertise te 

their friends and the public, that 
they now have on hand a good supply 
of Pear and Plum 'l'rees, embracing the 
best new varieties, selected with care 
inthe London Nurseries, last winter, by one of the 
| partners, and in fine condition for transplanting the 
fall. In addition to their ordinary assortinent of 
| Peach, Apple and other Fruit Trees, Forest Trees, 
| Ornamental Shrubs, Green H: use Plants, Dahlias, 











,&c. Their assortment of [dahlias and Roses is par- 
| ticularly choice and extensive. Orders respectfully 
| solicited, 

| Sept. 14, 1836. Sw 

| _ — 


LECTION NOTICE.—Sherif’’s Office, Mor 

roe County, Rochester, July 23, 1S36.—A gen’ 
ral election is to be held in the county of Monror, 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th days of November nett, a 
which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy 
is annexed. ELIAS POND, Sherif 
State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany, Jv'y 

15, 1836. 

| Sir—I hereby give yeu notice that at the next A 
| neral election of this state, to be held on the 7th 8 
and 9th days of November next, a Governor an 
| Lieutenant Governor are to be elected. 

I also give you notice that a Senator is te be cho 
sen inthe Eighth Senate District in the place of Joho 
| Griffin, whose term of office will expire on the !as! 
| day of December next. 

JOHN A.DIX, Secretary of State 
| To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. , 

N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the wl 
al towns in your county will give notice of the oni 
tion of a Representative to Congress from yet “ 
Congressional District, a 1@ ‘hat 42 Electors of 4 
sident and Vice Presiaent are also to be cig 
the general election aforesaid. The will also g! 
| notice of the election of Members o Assembly ry 
| for filling any vacancies in county offices a 

exist, “hi gel 

















